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David Reese, First Blacksmith of Buffalo 


by Dr. SIGMUND EPSTEIN 


A recent face-lifting of the facade of The Chronicle 
is featured by a lovely old cut which adorns the mast- 
head. It presents a scene in a forest clearing; a stand 
of tall pines is seen in the background, while nearby 
is an unfinished log house. 

The pioneer builder is working with an unseen 
helper for a two-handled cross-cut saw rests across a 
heavy log. The leading man is hewing another big log 
with a most serviceable broad-ax, that indispensable 
implement and primary need for the first dwellers of 
our frontiers. The house called for the shaping and 


neat fitting of each piece of timber, for its construction 
meant shelter for his family from wind, snow, and 
rain. 

It is quite appropriate, therefore, that the history of 
David Reese, the first blacksmith of Buffalo, have for 
an introduction a similar broad-bladed ax. He called 
his shop “Ye Olde Broad Axe,” and over his door 
hung such a sign. He maintained his forge on what 
is now Seneca Street, in that city, from 1801 to 1823. 
He became known far and wide for his skill in turn- 
ing out these most serviceable tools, in a lonely land 


At the Sign of “Ye Olde Broad-Axe” 


Reconstructed shop of David Reese, first blacksmith of Buffalo. In the museum of 
Buffalo Historical Society. Courtesy of Robert Warwick Bingham, Director. 
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where there were so few of them. The Indians had 
never seen such a tool, and they could not have dupli- 
cated it in stone. 


Samuel Deane, in his Farmer’s Dictionary of 1790, 
defined the “ax, a necessary tool for farmers. A nar- 
row ax is meant; for a broad-ax is a carpenter's tool . . . 
It should be made of the best of iron and steel, be 
quite free from cracks and flaws, and nicely tempered; 
not so soft as to bend, nor so hard as to break. Take 
care that you do not grind your axes thin at first, till 
you learn by using them what their temper is, and 
whether they will bear it . . . a good deal of rubbing 
with a whet-stone, after grinding on a coarse grind- 
stone . . . Let the helve of the ax be made of the hard- 
est wood, either of walnut or white oak, etc.” 


This was excellent advice to all who were engaged 
in building up the great American frontier; the book 
contains many homely hints for the man-of-all-work, 
who was a settler in the unbroken western wilds. 

Along with the earliest explorers of that vast region 
of the Great Cold Lakes, came a few much-needed 
blacksmiths, followers of the adventurous La Salle and 
his first lieutenant, Henri de Tonti, he of the fabulous 
“Iron Hand.” These gentlemen did not remain in what 
was to be the future city of Buffalo, as did David Reese. 


Reese, a regular “he-man” of the Niagara Frontier, 
had to stand or fall on his own judgment, bravery and 
initiative. In 1801 he was sent there; a Scotsman; an 
experienced worker in iron, hired by the government. 
For a consideration, he was to help the Indians. The 
motive was not wholly altruistic, for there was much 
repair work to be done. 


Broken-down, rusted or damaged steel traps, axes, 
guns and other implements not in working order meant 
that the supply of much-needed goods (especially furs ) 
for the white man would be curtailed. Assistance was 
not always welcomed by the aborigines, who sometimes 
showed resentment. For example: 


Chief Red Jacket, a famous Seneca leader asked his 
interpreter, fat, greasy “Major Jack Berry,” to com- 
mission Reese to make a tomahawk for him. The 
Sachem had not been at all pleased with the first two 
models previously submitted and said so; thereupon it 
was agreed that Red Jacket was to whittle his own 
pattern out of wood, for the guidance of the pugnacious 
and stubborn Reese. The Chief was tickled with his 
own whittling, and ordered a duplicate forged. 


Reese followed the pattern exactly, even to the 
omission of the eye or handle opening, just as the 
Indian had done. When Red Jacket called for his 
weapon, and inspected it, he saw the defect at a glance. 
Chagrined at his boner, the wily chieftain flung the 
useless weapon to the floor and stalked out of the shop 
with loud blasts of disgust understandable in any lan- 
guage—“Ugh! Ugh!” 

This story is recorded in the annals of the Buffalo 
Historical Society. 

For twenty-two years Reese carried on his work at 
“Ye Olde Broad-Axe.” Although this was interrupted 
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when Buffalo was burned to the ground in the War of 
1812, his shop was the only building spared by the 
torchmen. 

The very next day, it served as a morgue for the 
forty-odd victims, many of whom had been scalped. 

The shop has been reconstructed and is on exhibi- 
tion in the Museum of the Buffalo Historical Society. 

In addition to the above-mentioned incident, reports 
exist of various encounters Reese had with the Indians. 
One that included an assault, an attempt at reprisal, 
and an emergency arm amputation plus a negotiated 
peace, is preserved in the town records. The story goes 
that Reese struck an Indian customer who was drunk, 
with his fist, and felled him, just at the time a Chief 
of the Senecas, “Young King” happened to be passing 
by. Young King swung his club at the blacksmith’s 
head, and the smith retaliated with a scythe snatched 
from the hands of a bystander. The Indian’s arm was 
practically severed then and there, so that Dr. Cyrenius 
Chapin had to amputate it the next morning. A group 
of Indians led by half-breed John Jemison appeared 
looking for revenge, but they could not find Reese. 
He was as effectively hidden as any fugitive from a 
modern Congressional Investigative Committee. 

However, the situation was peaceably resolved 
through the efforts of local Judge Augustus Porter, 
aided by two mediators. A record published in 1879 
gives an exact copy of the arbitration document, dated 
1815, omitting the financial details. 

Reese retired after 1825, and we hear nothing fur- 
ther from him; other artisans occupied his smithy and 
prospered in peace. 

It may be of interest to note that Deane’s Dictionary 
describes “The sithe—a well-known instrument to cut 
grass. This instrument should consist of tough iron 
and the best of steel, well wrought together and fine- 
ly tempered. If the temper of a sithe should prove too 
high, it may be lowered by laying it in the hot sun 
a few days in midsummer.” 

Today axes and scythes are hammered cut and trim- 
med into shape by goggled workmen who swing heavy 
tongs from forge to anvil in a steady rhythm.as show- 
ers of crimson sparks fly up, a fireworks display. Then 
they are loaded on conveyors and drawn through nor- 
malizing furnaces; next bathed in oil, a process which 
insures a uniform tempering. 

After final tests the tools are either polished to a 
high gloss on emery wheels or given baked enamel coat- 
ings in electric ovens. Handles are smoothed and 
finished in the carpentry shop; and fitted, wrapped and 
packed in wooden boxes in the assembly room. 

David Reese in his Buffalo shop 150 years ago, de- 
livered his broad-axes without any trademarks or wrap- 
ping paper, but he made good axes and with them his 
mark in the history of the Niagara Frontier 


Authorities consulted: 

The New England Farmer or Georgical Dictionary, 
Samuel Deane, 1790. Printed by Isaiah Thomas, 
Worcester, Mass. 

History of Buffalo, William Ketchum, 1875. 

Niagara Frontier, Lloyd Graham. 
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The Useful Cabinet 


THE USEFUL CABINET, published monthly for the 
NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF INVENTORS 
and PATRONS of USEFUL ARTS, Vol. 1, No. 1 for 
January, 1808, in Boston, carries among its many arti- 
cles three which I think might prove worth reprinting. 
They are short and to the point, and although they do 
not give us the details for making a “porringer smooth- 
er” or some other unknown tool, I think are worthy 
of attention. Imagine in this day and age an Editor 
ASKING for inventions! 


USEFUL CABINET, 
Newengland Association 


INVENTORS ax PATRONS 


ce] 


a cH 
FOR THE YRAR 1808. 


SUNTED FOR THE ASKOCTA TION RY EPPRAIM C. BRABE 
NG. 1G, STATESTREET, BORDON. 





“Cases For Instruments. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made some time since, 
to obtain for a new instrument, about six inches long, 
a simple case of paper or leather, similar to those made 
in Europe for spectacles, and many other articles. Any 
person who possesses the requisite information for 
establishing a manufacture of this kind, may do public 
good, by conferring with the Editors upon the subject; 
and if any parent with a number of children, has a 
desire to have them thus employed, a communication 
also upon that subject will be duly attended to, if the 
necessary intelligence can be obtained.” 


* 


“Stone Equal to the Turkey Oil-Stone. 


A Report was some time since circulated, that a stone 
had been discovered in America, equal to the Turkey 
oil-stone, in its quality for giving a fine edge to tools. 
The Editors will feel obliged to any person who will 
furnish them with correct information upon this 
subject.” 


“Luting For Stove Joints. 


Any person who is acquainted with a simple luting, 
for the joints of Stoves and Stove Funnels, which will 
withstand the heat, adhere to the Iron, and may be 
easily obtained and applied, without producing dis- 
agreeable or unwholesome effluvia, will oblige the 
Editors by a communication upon the subject.” 


Although the poor old USEFUL CABINET has long 
since departed this life (and whose span was, I suspect 
from its rarity, short) I would suggest that in honor of 
the editor's untiring effort to make life easier for our 
ancestors in 1808, the least our members can do is to 
send in to the editor of THE CHRONICLE the answers 
to the above “puzzlers” as soon as discovered! 


LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE 


Bulfinch State House, Boston, Mass. 


Perhaps you remember the columns of this building. 
They are 20 feet long and 28 inches in diameter, and 
the question has been asked: How were these columns 
turned? 


Bear in mind that wind and water were the only 
sources of power and that a lathe to hold a log of the 
above size must be massive. It is unlikely that these 
logs were rounded with adze and plane because the 
bill for the work calls it “turning.” 


When smaller ones were made with adze and plane, 
the bill refers to “rounding.” 


The inquirer has his own suggestions of possibilities, 
but no undue confidence in their accuracy, and would 
be very interested in other suggestions. 
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Sugaring-off in the Old Farm Kitchen 


by JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


The sugar winds were blowing in early March when 
Father caught “sap-fever,” as he jokingly called this 
pleasant spring urge to prepare for the first sap-boiling 
and sugaring-off of the season. He proceeded to search 
for bit and .bitstock before collecting together in the 
sap-house an adequate supply of well-seasoned eler- 
wood and sumach spiles. Mother scalded out all the 
empty lard tins, earthern pickle crocks, milk pans and 
wooden pails. Meanwhile I watched and prayed for 
an early March thaw which would start the maple sap 
moving upward into the tree branches where very soon 
the thirsty red and gray squirrels would be drinking 
the cool, sweet liquid which was dripping from deep 
cracks in the maple bark. 


Contrary to general belief, certain maples are great 
sap producers. Others are hardly worth bothering with. 
Only sugar maples have sap containing sufficient sugar 
content to make it worth while to boil the sap down 
for syrup. 

At last the long awaited warm day arrived. We 
started for the sugar orchard with all of our recently 
renovated equipment, heading directly for the most 
productive maples. 

First I shovelled away the snow from the southern 
base of a favorite maple in order to secure a bright, 
sunny day-long exposure. Next, Father bored two 
medium sized holes well into the live wood of the 
tree, stopping soon after he struck new white shavings. 
With the small blade of his jacknife he cleaned out all 
the loose wood, while small jets of clean maple sap ran 
swiftly from the newly drilled holes, streaming down 
over the rough gray bark in profligate abundance and 
temporary wastefulness. 

Quickly I drove spiles into the opening, hitting the 
tough ends with a wooden beetle in order to avoid 
splitting them. Then I pushed a short length of baling 
wire through the head of the spile to clear the passage 
from any loose dirt which might block the entrance of 
the sap. 

In the meantime, Father brought flat granite rocics 
from the nearby stone wall, laid them as level as pos- 
sible on the ground, ‘ spelling” them with pieces of 
dead wood when necessary, then placed a crock, pan 
or pail on top of each stone. We continued the same 
procedure with maple after maple until some two score 
shade trees justified their March leaflessness. 


All of these operations demanded haste and effi- 
ciency. In our locality the sap season usually lasted but 
three weeks. Thirty to thirty-five gallons of sap made 
only one gallon of syrup. A flat sour came upon sap 
stored for any length of time. Consequently, sap must 
be boiled day and night to avoid spoilage as well as an 
over-accumulation of the product. 


While our more prosperous neighbors possessed sap 
houses flanked with many cords of dry fuel wood, our 
family depended wholly on the woodburning kitchen 
range for boiling off. For several weeks the tin wash- 


boiler and iron kettles covered its ebony surface. For- 
tunately the kitchen had walls of matched painted 
boards instead of wallpaper. For three weeks these 
boards literally flowed with water from the congealed 
steam. In fact, the whole house from early morning 
until midnight had a Monday washday atmosphere. 

Now the sap began to boil. Gradually the liquid 
took upon itself a faint amber color, then orange, 
finally a darker copper. At this point Mother trans- 
ferred the liquid to smaller iron kettles. Then she 
cooked the contents more and more slowly lest the 
precious syrup brown or scotch, trying it frequently in 
a saucer chilled on a pan of snow in order to thicken 
the test syrup. 

Maple syrup of the best quality, which usually signi- 
fies the “first run” should weigh from 11 to 12 pounds 
to the gallon. If thicker, it will sugar; if thinner, it 
may sour. Consequently, Mother had to tell by the feel 
just when the right consistency was reached, by lifting 
and airing the syrup occasionally with a large mixing 
spoon or with a wooden paddle. 

Whether the syrup was to be bottled for later use, 
made into maple wax and poured into birch bark 
molds, transformed into soft or hard sugar, or merely 
granulated, seller and purchaser alike required as light 
a colored product as possible. For that reason, Father 
used to clarify the syrup by pouring a quarter cup of 
milk into a kettle of the seething, foaming, frothing 
liquid, then leave it a few minutes until the milk rose 
to the top in a scum, bringing with it the dregs, dirt 
and impurities. Then Mother skimmed it off, straining 
the hot syrup through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. Later she found a better method by fashioning a 
filter from several layers of flannel. 

In my boyhood the families in our locality no 
longer granulated maple sugar, although this procedure 
was still practiced in the more remote sugar orchards. 
The sap was first boiled down to the desired syrup 
consistency, then cooked to 238 degrees, removed from 
the fire and beaten with a paddle until the grains of 
sugar separated. Thus country families supplied them- 
selves with a year-round supply of home produced 
sweetening, several times as sweet as cane sugar. Un- 
doubtedly this home supply accounts for the frequency 
with which old-time New England recipe books call 
for maple sugar instead of white. 

One of the keen pleasures of sugaring season was 
preparing and eating maple wax. We children brought 
great milk pans of clean, white snow into the old farm 
kitchen where Mother boiled down the syrup without 
stirring it to that state where it formed a soft ball when 
poured onto snow, then a hard one. At the right 
moment she dropped spoonfuls of syrup on the snow 
where it sank deeply in golden masses, melting into 
the depths of the pan like amber nuggets. 

With fork or fingers as fancy dictated, we twisted 
the globules into rough balls, eating them with an 
appreciative appetite which had to be stimulated and 
sharpened from time to time by eating large chunks 
of sour cucumber pickles, fresh from the crocks stored 
in the homestead cellar. And when the appetite for 
wax Cloyed, we beat small bowls full of the thick chilled 
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ADVERTISING INSERT 
The Chronicle 


Early American Industries Association, Inc. 
' Room 5 - 32 Franklin St., Worcester 8, Mass. 
January, 1952 


At the annual meeting of EAIA in Cooperstown, 
New York, July, 1948, it was voted that advertising be 
accepted for THE CHRONICLE. Rates are 10 cents per 
word for each insertion . . . Count each word, abbrevi- 
ation or whole number as one word, complete name as 
one word, complete address as one word ..... Copy 
should be received by the 10th of the month preceding 
publication. The next issue is scheduled for April, 1952. 


MINER J. COOPER 


i ANTIQUES 
Windsor, New York 
My personal collection of 53 boring instruments and 
32 boring bits, illustrating the advancement of the 
auger, drill, drill bit, and bit stock. 
Several duplicates from my collection of 
early lighting devices. 
Miscellaneous collection of old-fashioned footwear. 
§) Wrought iron standing crane or utility rack .. . $45. 
Perhaps I can find the items 
you need. Send me your want list 


ROBERT T. TRUMP 


offers 
Important 18th Century door hardware 
Valley Green Farm 
R D No. 1, Ambler, Pennsylvania 
By appointment: ‘Phone Whitemarsh 8-1882 


TIN SCONCES, CANDLEMOLDS AND RR LANTERNS 
FOR SALE 


From famous collection, 18 tin sconces 
(few pairs) 

20 candlemolds from one to 77 candles, 
one with pewter and one with pottery tubes. 
Inquiries invited 
LEROY THWING 
1039 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(CONTINUED ON BACK OF INSERT) 
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Tools and Trade 


A column, not for advertising, but a clearing house, 
to make available to members, some of the tools which 
turn up here and there. 


by JANET R. MACFARLANE 


Prices will not enter this column. That is between 
you and the seller. All I ask is a postal card inquiry for 
a name and address and you will get it at once. It is 
wise to inquire by number. 


17. A man in Pennsylvania has copies of the Ameri- 
can Miller Magazine published after 1900. He says they 
are in good condition. He has other things which relate 
to milling from 1889 on. And he also has the Dixie 
Miller published in the south—issues between 1902 and 
1905. 


18. Carpenter planes are found nearly everywhere; 
many of them are stamped with a company name. If 
any of you are looking for certain names, we can let 
it be known. In the meanwhile, three planes have been 
offered: one from the Greenfield Tool Co., Ohio Tool 
Co., and Auburn Tool Co. 


19. In northern New York State are a quantity of 
hand-made patterns, tools and materials used by a 
blacksmith. 


20. Here is a swap. A man in California has approxi- 
mately 40 wood moulding planes he wishes to exchange 
for wood braces and drilling devices. 


21. For someone who has room, a dog power for 
churning and a pump log augur may be had in the 
Catskill Mountain area. The owner says they are in 
first class condition. 


22. If a two-cylinder tractor would add to your dis- 
play, or if you could use it on your property, there is 
an Avery in good running condition, about 40 years 
old, of which the owner has a snapshot. It isn’t an 
antique yet, but it will be some day. 


23. We seem to be running to big items. A one- 
horse cultivator is on a farm near Albany. It is all wood 
except the wheel and has thills for one horse. The 
owner says it is in good working order; anyhow, it 
would be a good collector's item if you have space. 


24. This is a request. A museum is in need of a 
foot powered lathe in operative condition. This should 
be 18th Century and for use by a Cabinet maker. It 
should conform in general design and appearance to 
those depicted by Moxon and Diderot. Answers will 
be forwarded to the curator of the museum who sent 
the inquiry. 

25. In Illinois is an old woodturning lathe of the 
large type, with large wooden drive wheel. This lathe 
is almost complete, lacking only part of the standard 
for the big drive wheel and the hand crank for same. 
Well over two hundred years old. Photographs on 
request. 
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Sugaring-off in the Old Farm Kitchen 


by JASON ALMUS RUSSELL 


The sugar winds were blowing in early March when 
Father caught “sap-fever,” as he jokingly called this 
pleasant spring urge to prepare for the first sap-boiling 
and sugaring-off of the season. He proceeded to search 
for bit and bitstock before collecting together in the 
sap-house an adequate supply of well-seasoned elder- 
wood and sumach spiles. Mother scalded out all the 
empty lard tins, earthern pickle crocks, milk pans and 
wooden pails. Meanwhile I watched and prayed for 
an early March thaw which would start the maple sap 
moving upward into the tree branches where very soon 
the thirsty red and gray squirrels would be drinking 
the cool, sweet liquid which was dripping from deep 
cracks in the maple bark. 

Contrary to general belief, certain maples are great 
sap producers. Others are hardly worth bothering with. 
Only sugar maples have sap containing sufficient sugar 
content to make it worth while to boil the sap down 
for syrup. 

At last the long awaited warm day arrived. We 
started for the sugar orchard with all of our recently 
renovated equipment, heading directly for the most 
productive maples. 

First I shovelled away the snow from the southern 
base of a favorite maple in order to secure a bright, 
sunny day-long exposure. Next, Father bored two 
medium sized holes well into the live wood of the 
tree, stopping soon after he struck new white shavings. 
With the small blade of his jacknife he cleaned out all 
the loose wood, while small jets of clean maple sap ran 
swiftly from the newly drilled holes, streaming down 
over the rough gray bark in profligate abundance and 
temporary wastefulness. 

Quickly I drove spiles into the opening, hitting the 
tough ends with a wooden beetle in order to avoid 
splitting them. Then I pushed a short length of baling 
wire through the head of the spile to clear the passage 
from any loose dirt which might block the entrance of 
the sap. 


In the meantime, Father brought flat granite rocks 
from the nearby stone wall, laid them as level as pos- 
sible on the ground, “spelling” them with pieces of 
dead wood when necessary, then placed a crock, pan 
or pail on top of each stone. We continued the same 
procedure with maple after maple until some two score 
shade trees justified their March leaflessness. 


All of these operations demanded haste and effi- 
ciency. In our locality the sap season usually lasted but 
three weeks. Thirty to thirty-five gallons of sap made 
only one gallon of syrup. A flat sour came upon sap 
stored for any length of time. Consequently, sap must 
be boiled day and night to avoid spoilage as well as an 
over-accumulation of the product. 

While our more prosperous neighbors possessed sap 
houses flanked with many cords of dry fuel wood, our 
family depended wholly on the woodburning kitchen 
range for boiling off. For several weeks the tin wash- 
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FOR SALE 


ORNAMENTAL TURNING MACHINERY 





* 


GOYEN Ornamental Turning and Screw Cuttin 
Lathe including 38 items. A particularly fine instr, 
ment with good metal turning performance. It j 
equipped with a Geometric Chuck and Medallion! 
Machine. It was made for Wm. Shuter, Esq., betwee: 


1872 and 1875 and is in mint condition, hav 


changed hands once only. 


HOLTZAPFFEL Lathe including 31 
excellent condition and has a wide ran 
ries. 


Details and other information may be obtained froall 


the agent:— 


BRIGADIER J. M. D. WOOD, 


NORTHGATE, PACHESHAM PARK 


> 


Leatherhead, England 
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syrup into soft sugar, and started to consume it all 
over again until we reached the limit of human eating 
endurance. ; 


Indeed, sap and syrup played a threefold role among 
the spring beverages in our farm home. Father always 
enjoyed a pot of sap coffee in which maple sap was 
substituted for water and maple sugar for cane sugar. 
Again, when special guests arrived Mother would serve 
them with glasses of maple cider, a beverage which 
they supposed to be some kind of rare wine. Actually, 
she had stirred a tablespoon of thick maple syrup into 
each tumbler full of cellar-cold, sparkling cider. 


A neighbor of ours made a more potent beverage 
called sap beer. First he cleaned thoroughly a thirty 
gallon cider barrel, placing it on the wooden rack in 
the cellar. For this size he applied the old rule: 

“Boil yr. sap down 4 to 1 (96 gallons to 24 
gallons ) 


Put in yr. cider barrel 6 to 1 (24 gallons 
boiled down sap to 4 gallons hard cider) 


Let it sit.” (Until it is as strong as desired) 


This neighbor made another similar beverage py 
boiling down maple sap to one quarter of its original 
bulk, fermenting it with yeast and flavoring the re- 
sultant with spruce twigs. 


Thus the tantalizing odor of the boiling sap, steam- 
ing forth from the loose side boards of the weathered 
sap house, or through a vent in the roof equipped with 
a transom, or even pouring through the windows of 
the farm kitchen, reminds us of the manifold uses of 
maple sap, sugar and syrup in bygone days when cane 
sugar was an expensive and sometimes unprocurable 
commodity on our isolated farm. 


Glossary of Terms and Tools 


Back-stay: A stay on rope running from a masthead to 
the vessel's side, slanting a little abaft. 


Bail (bayle, baile, bale): The arched handle of a vessel 
extending from side to side over the mouth; often 
made of wire and attached so that it may fall to 
either side. 


Bait-mill: A device used by fishermen for cutting fish, 
etc., into small pieces for bait. It was a box to stand 
on end and had a crank projecting through its side; 
internally it had a wooden roller armed with small 
knives. 


Bake-oven: An oven or pan used for baking. 
Balk: A wooden beam. 


Balloon-frame: A frame for a building having light 
wood uprights secured by simple nailing; a house 
built in this way. 
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A column, not for advertising, but a clearing house, 
to make available to members, some of the tools which 
turn up here and there. 
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any of you are looking for certain names, we can let 
it be known. In the meanwhile, three planes have been 
offered: one from the Greenfield Tool Co., Ohio Tool 
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mately 40 wood moulding planes he wishes to exchange 
for wood braces and drilling devices. 


21. For someone who has room, a dog power for 
churning and a pump log augur may be had in the 
Catskill Mountain area. The owner says they are in 
first class condition. 


22. If a two-cylinder tractor would add to your dis- 
play, or if you could use it on your property, there is 
an Avery in good running condition, about 40 years 
old, of which the owner has a snapshot. It isn’t an 
antique yet, but it will be some day. 


23. We seem to be running to big items. A one- 
horse cultivator is on a farm near Albany. It is all wood 
except the wheel and has thills for one horse. The 
owner says it is in good working order; anyhow, it 
would be a good collector's item if you have space. 


24. This is a request. A museum is in need of a 
foot powered lathe in operative condition. This should 
be 18th Century and for use by a Cabinet maker. It 
should conform in general design and appearance to 
those depicted by Moxon and Diderot. Answers will 
be forwarded to the curator of the museum who sent 
the inquiry. 


25. In Illinois is an old woodturning lathe of the 
large type, with large wooden drive wheel. This lathe 
is almost complete, lacking only part of the standard 
for the big drive wheel and the hand crank for same. 
Well over two hundred years old. Photographs on 
request. 
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A Restored 


Ernest Kendall Ballard, who was born in Somer- 
ville, Mass., January 2, 1871 decided a few years ago 
to retire from market garden farming and start doing 
something he had dreamed of since boyhood—that was 
to create a sawmill turned by water power. For two 
years he looked for a proper mill site and finally found 
it in Derry, N. H., on Island Pond road, at Walker 
brook. 

Indications are that the Indians may have had a 
mill on this site. Anyway, records tell of two mills, the 
second built by a man named Colby. The mill dam 
went out 35 years ago; the Colby mill operated until 
about 40 years before Mr. Ballard bought the place. Mr. 
Ballard’s idea was to restore it as exactly as possible. 
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1790 Sawmill 


There were people still around who remembered 
how it had been, among them, 80-year-old George 
Chase, who had worked in the original mill when he 
was a lad. He drew two pictures, one showing the water 
wheel, the other the side of the mill, as he remembered 
them. 

Mr. Ballard then made plans to scale and a scale 
model. He found most of the parts of the mill in San- 
down, N. H.; some he made himself; others were made 
from his plans. It took time, but one day back along 
he turned an old control wheel “down cellar.” 

Water poured over his overshot mill wheel. Belts 
and pulleys went into action. He released another con- 
trol—part foot-operated; part hand, and a pine log laid 


View at left is overall with mili-pond beyond; open part is where up-and-down saw 
is cutting a log. The picture at the right is of wheel, gate and spill-way of the dam. 





At left, Mr. Ballard is using the wheel to which mechanism is attached that raises 
water gate just outside the wall; releases water to the wheel, 
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Mill-restorer Ballard takes away a sawn log. 


out on the sawmi!! floor, set in head-block and foot- 
block, inched towards the saw moving up and down. 
The saw teeth hit the moving log. Sawdust spit from 
the kerf. Mr. Ballard watched, as inch by inch, a 
board began to separate from the log. 





“"Y Gracious!” he said, “she works!” 


Log is secured in place at the tail-block by And work she did, one of the few you will find any- 


where that is really used to saw logs into boards just 
with the tools used to release them and to as they were sawn 150 years and more ago, in a mill 
set them into the end of the timber. building of the period. 


iron pins which can be seen here, along 


Photographs and text used through the courtesy of First 
National Stores’ Food Marketing magazine. 


Glossary of Terms and Tools 
Band-mill: A mill driven by means of a band or rope 
instead of by a cogged wheel. 
Bark-wheel: A wheel for grinding bark. 


Battens: Cheap, narrow flooring boards used in the days 
when wide boards were used for most construction. 


Bolt: Piece of wood suitable for splitting up into 
boards, shingles, clapboards, etc. 


Burl Bowls: Bowls, cups, spoons were carved out of 
tree knots, burls, especially maple, by Indians and 
later by colonists. 


Cadenas: Table receptacle for salt cellar, etc. 





Candle-beams: Rude chandeliers; rude metal or wood- 
f . . hoops with candle holders. 
Under-part of the mechanism which actually ” - , , 


: drives the saw. Candle Box: Cylindrical metal container for candles. 
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The Yellow Store—1815 


by LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE 


I suggest an examination of this broadside to the 
readers of The Chronicle as a delightfully provocative 
document. I realize that many, even most of you, have 
seen other broadsides, earlier and rarer, framed in 
museums, libraries and private collections. However, I 
wonder how many of you ever studied them and took 
notes. Most of us, in the hustle and bustle of everyday 
life, go through museums in far too great a rush and 
only a few retain the important data thus hastily 
scanned. 

Considering the emporium of William & Thomas B. 
Wyman, let me ask a few questions to show what CAN 
be learned from one small bit of Americana. I seem 
to assume the role of school teacher, which, I assure 
you, is farthest from my mind. I only hope to suggest 
from my own experience what may be so easily dis- 
covered in the commonest places! 


Who were Russell, Cutler & Co. Prs? How long did 
they operate? Did they print any important War of 
1812 documents? Did they buy the woodcut border 
secondhand from Paul Revere? Did you know that 
Sable, Archangel, Russia, Swedes and German iron and 
steel were superior to American in 1815? Did you 
know that in 1815 window glass 11x15” could be had, 
or are you one of those who has far too often dated 
old houses after 1850 because of the large lights? Did 
you know that there were horseshoe moulds as early 
as this, or did you think they were all hammered out 
by the smith prior to about 1840? Have you ever be- 
lieved that all barrels and hogsheads with iron hoops 
were made after about 1840? Did you ever see a 
chaise or wagon hub hoop plate? Would you know a 
horse or ox shoe shape if you met one? 

There are many other facts to be found in this 
broadside that might “upset your apple cart” of data. 
Also, there are many confirmations of what you believe 
and think about this period of American manufacture. 





CHARLES TOWN | 


Tron and Steel Store. 


William & Thomas B. Wyman, - 
AT THE YELLOW STORE, 


A few rods above Messrs. Skinner & Hurds’, and opposite of Messrs. James Porter and Marshall John- 
sons Stores, og the Main Street, and at the Corner of the Street lending wo the 
Rev. fir. J. Morse’s Meeting Howse, keep constaniy for sale, 


A very complete assortment of IRON and STEEL, 
im ite vartous brauches. at the lowest cash prices, 


CONSISTING OF 


. Old and new Sable, Archangel, Russia and 
Swedes IRON, assorted sizes, flat, round and square ; faggot Iron, flat and 
. square, suitable for small Waggon tires and Sleigh Shoes ; Sheet Tren, 
‘gnd thin ; Ploughshare. Axletree and. Bar Moulds ; Nail Plates ; 
Horse and Ox Shoe Shapes and Nail Rods ; Spike, Deek and 10d Nail and 
Wire Rods ; Iron Hoops for Hhds. and Bbls. ; Chaise aad Waggon Hub 
~—. Plates ; Engiiel Steel-plated Shovels and Spades; Nes 4, andbo 
1 Wire Chains, for Horse Traces; Brasiers’ Rods ; Iron Wire, of va- 
rious st 3 Stone, Hammer and Horse Shoe Moulds. ; 


xenuine English (L) and O O 


Blistered, Halbach, Hassenclever & Sons, and Bertram & Co. German 
STEEL of superior quality, warranted good for Axes, Seythes. or any other 
edge tool ; Cast and Spring do ; Russia and Swedish Steel, in bars, bundles, 
bexes and tubs; American Biistered and Drawn Steel, for Sleigh Shoes, 
be. ; Crowley Steel, drawn for Factory Spindles, Smiths’ Anvils and Vises ; 
Oven Doors and Frames ; Pot Ash Kettles. 

Also....PLASTER PARIS and GRINDSTONES, of all 
sizes, by the large or small quantity. 

Lakewise.. 6 by 8, 7 by 9, 8 by 10, 9 by IT, 10 by 12, 
40 by 44, and 11 by 16 WINDOW GLASS ;—Cart, Chaise and W 
Wheel Boxes, of all dimensions ; Brass Kettles ; Sad Irons ; Bellows ; 
Hammers ; Axes ; Hees ; Cut and Wrought Nails of all sizes ; Hollow Ware. 

rw. &T. 8 WYMAN will make it fr the advantage of Comte anf eve Seite ent 





Traders, te call om them for pr semall ne above deserimd warty) Goods, where every 
fever «li be ly and the prices ss low asin Breton ood accommedation for 
Cutting and mg Bars Of ire. 

emcee, onder sat Us Pow *,*Cash given for Old from. 
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I am not for a minute suggesting that all this is news 
to everyone and realize that many of you will smile 
smugly at the idea of printing what are recognized 
facts. But are they? If some of these few should startle 
you, let it startle you into really reading and studying 
other broadsides, flyers, documents, pamphlets and 
books of ancient vintage which it is your privilege to 
have had preserved fer you—and which most of us 
“OOO” and “AAHH” about but do not appreciate and 
use to the best of our ability. 


Are Your Dates Right? 
by LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE 


Having been informed in one antique shop some 
time ago that a Beetle Boot Jack was about 100 years 
old, and doubting it, I hunted until I had found three 
old catalogues 1860, 1870 and 1882, ALL of which 


showed an illustration of the well known casting. 


Another American product that puzzled me after 
seeing dozens in shops dated anywhere from 100 to 
200 years old was the familiar CANDLE MOULD, for 
two candles or for two dozen. These I at last traced 
down to a fine illustration, for 6 and 12 candles, in 
a catalogue from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, dated 1882. 


The alphabet plates of tin, with busts and raised 
portraits, are usually found with rather too long life 
spans attached to them. These also may be found in 
American advertising catalogues of the 1880 period. 


Another little treasure I'd like to date is the smal: 
Swan design toy sad iron, and its other “Cousins” in 
various forms. I have been asked what they were ac- 
tually for, and the usual conception is a toy, which is 
true except for the fact that they were usually adver- 
tised with their larger family of useful irons, and I still 
think as examples or samples of the foundry and its 
products. 


These may be found also in the 1880 period, though 
usually described as 1840. (In the catalogue I find the 
“Swan” is called a “Duck.” ) While I am in the kitchen, 
I'd like to correct another impression, which is, that the 
fancy iron rests or “sad iron stands,” were being adver- 
tised and sold through the 1880's. 


Another American casting of the hollow group that 
is often misdated and also mistermed is the charcoal 
stove, so often called a field stove. These were listed 
in 1860 as “Summer Stoves.” I have even been shown 
one or two of these that I was assured were used by 
Washington at Valley Forge! It is possible that such 
stoves might have been used during the Civil War in 
the field, but I can find no evidence of this. The truth 
is apparent—they were used in the Summer kitchen 
so that the old wood ranges would be let go out and 
make the women’s section of the house more liveable. 
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Fall Meeting 


Members who attended the Fall Meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. November 2, 3 and 4 had a rare treat 
as the tours of the Arts and Industries Building of 
the Smithsonian Institution and Mount Vernon were 
exclusive for EAIA. Many of the items on display and 
collections inspected had not previously been seen 
except by the staff. 


The business meeting was held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 3rd at 12.35 p. m. in the Natural History Buildiag, 
with Mr. Edward Durell, president in the chair. 


A discussion of the place for the annual meeting 
culminated in a vote to hold it in Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Michigan at a time to be cleared with the 
directors and the Village. 


President Durell reviewed the plans for having 
exhibits at Antique Shows, as a means of securing new 
members. He asked that members assist in making 
these exhibits a success, and that volunteers spend some 
time at the exhibits to talk with prospective members. 


The financial situation was also reviewed, as the 
increasing costs of publishing The Chronicle make it 
imperative to increase the membership or seek new 
sources for funds. 


Mr. Durell appealed to the members to endeavor 
to secure two new members each during the year. 
The meeting adjourned at 12:55 p. m. 


Glossary of Terms and Tools 


Candle Shield: Small screen to shield the eyes from the 
glare of the candle. 


Candle Stand: Wood or wrought adjustable stand for 
holding two or more candles. 


Candlewood: Pine slivers or knots used for iilumination 
in very early times. 


Cape Cod Lighter: Lump of porous material, such as 
baked clay, fixed with metal bands upon handle 
and impregnated with kerosene for lighting fires. 


Creem: To shrink; to pulp. Pulped potatoes were not 
creamed, but creemed. 


Creepers: Low, small andirons, usually used with tall 
fire-dogs. 

Cribble: Colander; a strainer. 

Crimp Socket: A socket of crimped metal with a flat, 
short handle, used in burning candle ends or in 
making a thin candle fit a large socket. 
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' Early, American 


Industries Association, Inc. 


The purpose of the association is to encourage the 
study and better understanding of early American 
industry, in the home, in the shop, on the farm, 
and on the sea, and especially to discover, identify, 
classify, preserve and exhibit obsolete tools, imple- 
ments, utensils, instruments, vehicles, appliances and 
mechanical devices used by American craftsmen, 
farmers, housewives, mariners, professional men, and 
other workers. 


EDWARD DURELL, President 
500 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


LORING MCMILLEN, Vice-President 


Staten Island Historical Society 
Richmond, Staten Island, New York 


Lewis N. WicGins, Vice-President 


Shelburne Museum, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 


GEORGE M. SIMMONS, Vice-President 
Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 


Miss JANET R. MACFARLAND, Secretary 
Farmers’ Museum 
Cooperstown, New York 


Mrs. FRANK D. PEIRCE, Treasurer and Editor 
51 Paxton Street, Leicester, Mass 


Editorial Advisory Board 
CHARLES E. AYERS .. . 28 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 
MISS JANET R. McFARLANE Cooperstown, New York 
LORING McMILLEN . . Richmond, Staten Island, New York 
LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE Middleboro, Mass. 
CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON .. . American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Communications regarding the contents of The Chronicle 
should be addressed to the Editor; regarding back numbers to 
Loring McMillen; suggestions for members to any of the Of- 
ficers; all other matters to the President. Addresses as 
here given. 


DUES 


The annual dues are payable January ist, and are as follows. 
Regular members $3.00; Supporting members, $5.00; Sustain- 
ing members, $10.00 and up. There is no distinction between 
classes, except the amount of dues, but The Chronicle can- 
not be financed unless a considerable number of the members 
pay more than $3.00. Each member is expected to voluntarily 
place himself in the class which represents the amount he 
is willing to contribute to the support of the Association for 
the current year. Life membership costs $50.00. The Chronicle 
is sent to all members without additional charge. 
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Editor’s Comment 


As we go to press we understand tentative dates 
for the Annual Meeting are May 9, 10 and 11. The 
place, the Greenfield Village at Dearborn, Michigan. 
If details are received before mailing, they will be en- 
closed in The Chronicle. Otherwise, look for a notice 
soon. 


All sorts of interesting inquiries come to our 
desk—for instance we have been asked if there is 
such a thing as a “scarewitch.” Perhaps there is—in 
New England there could be such a contraption— 
but we have searched all available sources and can find 
nothing. 

However, the inquirer states that an old house 
built in 1795 around the chimney of an earlier house 
which burned down, has a queer looking piece of thin 
iron of unusual design inside the chimney. It fell 


out when the owner was working around it. This house 
is in Rhode Island. 


Another inquiry concerns an alleged “Globe Stove” 
of circa 1810. It was supposed to have been described 
in Ackermann’s Repository, but we have searched the 
first five volumes which cover the years 1809, 1810 
and 1811, without result. We would call it a “Vase 
Stove” rather popular in England during the 1850's. 
As far as we know, Globe stoves patented here were of 
the pot-bellied type. 


And we have had no reply to our inquiry on “steak 
tongs.” Were they just any tongs, or of special shape? 
If one didn’t have a salamander, one could use any 
small iron shovel, but not so with the tongs. The 
cook books specify “steak tongs” and we wouldn’t dare 
use any other, without authority. 


The president of the Central New England Chapter 
of EAIA, Charles E. Ayers, is planning an exhibit of 
old tools at an Antiques Show to be held in Tuckerman 
Hall in Worcester Massachusetts January 30th through 
February 1st. Local members will assist him. 


The Chapter will also have a meeting early in March 
in Salisbury Hall of the Worcester Historical Associa- 
tion. 


George L. Moore, editor of “Food Marketing in New 
England,” a publication of the First National Stores 
is apt, as he says, “to go off on tangents having to do 
with New England, its ways and traditions . . .” 

These tangents often have to do with early industry 
in New England and favorite meeting places of EAIA, 
such as Old Sturbridge Village, and the Goyette 
Museum of Americana. 

In the November issue, Mr. Moore wrote of Ernest 
Kendall Ballard and the up-and-down sawmill he re- 
constructed in Derry, N. H. We liked the story and 
the pictures and asked permission to use some of the 
material in The Chronicle. 
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New Members 


CONNECTICUT 
Southbury: Paul G. Darrat (1700) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 10: Miss Helen E. Richards, 1640 Irving 
Street, N. W. (1708) 


MARYLAND 


Takoma Park: George F. Snell, 7100 Poplar Avenue 
(1709) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Huntington: Mr. and Mrs. George Hickerson, Route 
112 (1696) 


Manomet: Mrs. Charles Tobey, Box 235 (1706) 

Rockport: Louis Polack, 16 South Street (1691) 

Springfield: Philip A. Kyriacou, 297 Bay Street (1704) 

Wellesley Hills: Ernest W. Roberts, 84 Abbott Road 
(1701) 


Westfield: Oliver W. Deming, 38 Mill Street (1693) 
Worcester: Mrs. Albert W. Rice, 41 Elm Street (1692) 


MISSOURI 


Osceola: Mrs. Glen E. Toalson (1690) 


NEW JERSEY 
Greenwich: Mrs. Manning M. Exton, Main Street 
(1695) 
Hanover: Mr. and Mrs. W. Everett Rowley (1702) 
Iona: Donald Streeter (1699) 


Morris Plains: Carl A. Wood, Woodshed Antiques, Box 
354 (1705) 


New YORK 
Syracuse: Richard N. Wright, 206 East Kennedy Street 
(1707) 
Troy: Raymond G. Ferriss, 12-2 Blatchford Drive 
(1710) 


Warwick: Roy Vail, Orange County (1694) 


OHIO 


Cleveland: George R. Baumgartner, General Electric 
Co. Nela Park (1711) 


Columbus: Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Shuttleworth, 193 
Woodland Avenue (1698) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambler: Mrs. Robert W. Trump, Valley Green Farm 
(1703) 
Ottsville: Stanley Howe, Bucks County (1697) 
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Deceased 


Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm, West Chester, 
Pa. (31 ) 


Mrs. Belle H. Cooper, Greeneville Center, Greene 
County, N. Y. (1072) 


Mrs. Warren C. Lane, Leicester, Mass. (1290) 


Change of Address 


Mrs. John H. Ballantine to Yardley Parva, 
Greens Farms, Conn. 


Mr. Fred C. Reed to Remo, Virginia 


Mail Returned 


Mail sent to the following members has been re- 
turned stamped “Moved No Address.” If you know 
where they are please notify the editor: 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Campbell, c/o Community Develop- 
ers, Route 45, Mindelein, Illinois 

Kathryn Cummings, 9004 161st Street, Queens Village, 
New York 

Thomas H. Dole, 1335 Shallcross Avenue, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

H. Armour Smith, 11 Halcyon Place, Yonkers, New 
York 


Communications 


From A. L. Walters, M. D., Bingham, Maine 


“In the October number of The Chronicle, under 
‘What's Its’ on page 42, I would say that I have a 
gadget almost identical to No. 3 and I was told when 
I purchased it that it was a ring to be inserted in the 
nose of a bull in order to lead him about. 

Item No. 6 resembles very much a foot stool, of 
which there is a modern version on the market. This 
is placed in front of a chair and makes a nice footrest.” 


From John Davis Hatch Jr., Norfolk Museum, Norfolk, Virginia 


“We've just come into possession of a pair of wool 
carders which have stamped on the back of each ‘L. S. 
Watson & Company, Leicester, Mass.’ Can you give us 
any information as to when that company was active? 
The donor suggests that these were used by her mother 
in 1800! tho the general feeling is that they were not 
of that age.” 

The L. S. Watson Manufacturing Company was es- 
tablished in 1842 when Lory S. Watson of Spencer 
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moved to Leicester and began the manufacture of hand 
cards with two card-setting machines in the rear of his 
house, and run by dog power. Three years later he in- 
creased the number of machines to eight, which he 
set up in different card factories where he could hire 
power. In the early days the coarse cards were pricked 
by machine and then given out to families to do in 
their own homes, the insertion of teeth by hand. The 
pay averaged 14 cents a day. 


In 1865, Mr. Watson took his son Edwin L. Watson 
into the business as a partnership under the name of 
L. S. Watson & Co. Eight years later they began the 
manufacture of wire heddles. In 1909 they added the 
manufacture of shuttles. 


In 1901 the business was incorporated with Edwin 
L. Watson and his son Walter C. Watson the owners. 
Edwin died in 1922; Walter died about 1938, but the 
business is still being carried on by his sons, Wilbur 
L. Watson, president and Hubert J. Watson, treasurer. 


Hand cards and heddles are still made for use in 
mills and for home weavers. Biggest users of the hand 
cards are the Navajo Indians; cards for cotton are sent 
to the Azores and South America; special cards are 
required for the sheep raised in Newfoundland; and 
still another type are sent to Liberia, on the west coast 
lof Africa. They also make a hand card for combing 
dogs. 


It is the only company making specialized hand cards, 
and the only company of any kind in Leicester being 
run by members of the family which founded it. 


Leicester was the home of the card industry, starting 
in 1785, and the first machine card clothing in the 
United States was made here in 1790 by Pliny Earle. 
Many fortunes were made, and most of the fine old 
houses in town were built for the owners of the various 
card factories. (Ed.) 
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Award of Merit 


Members of EAIA will be delighted to learn that 
Mr. Roscoe W. Smith has received an award of merit 
from the American Association For State and Local 
History. 

The award is given— 

“For creating the Museum Village of Smith’s 
Clove, Monroe, Orange County, New York, 
where eighteen buildings have already been 
erected around a village green, for appropriate 
and educational display of his extensive col- 
lection of early tools, utensils, furniture, etc., 
pertaining to the life, occupations, and in- 
dustry of the region. 

“Voted at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, Newark, Delaware on June 15th, 1951. 


Albert B. Corey, President 
Clifford L. Lord, Chairman, 
Committee on Awards.” 


In addition Mr. Smith received an award from the 
Freedoms Foundation for creating a village to show 
the American way of life; also he received a Museum 
Village charter from the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York because the village has “cul- 
tural and educational value.” 

Congratulations to Mr. Smith on his accomplish- 
ments and the recognition he has received. It should 
be an inspiration to others who consider doing a 
similar type of work. 

We hope members who did not attend the annual 
meeting will be able to visit the Museum Village dur- 
ing the coming Summer. They will find it very re- 
warding. 

A description and pictures of the Village were pub- 
lished in The Chronicle, Volume IV, No. 2. 


In The Chronicle for July, 1951, Anna K. Cunningham gave an interesting account 


of Henry Burden and his patented Horse-Shoe machine. Through the courtesy of 


The Old Print Shop we show the plant at Troy, New York of H. Burden & Sons. 








